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Flint arrowheads used as trading mate- 
rial by American Indiais. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 





AMERICAN INDIAN ECONOMY 


BEFORE 1492 A.D. 


Like many primitive societies, the American Indian developed a tribal system 
of government. This structure varied between tribes. But, generally, a chief 


controlled the tribe... squaws did the work and braves hunted, fished and 
fought. 


Inter-tribe commerce developed mostly through the barter system. Trading 
materials such as obsidian, fine flint, jadeite and pipestone were in demand for 
the manufacture of tools and implements of war. Marine shells, quartz crystals, 


copper, mica, mineral paints, turquoise and feathers were desired as ornaments 
and ceremonial objects. 


Usually, trade was carried on with neighboring tribes. However, highly de- 
sirable trade items traveled great distances from tribe to tribe. Trading expe- 
ditions were occasionally sent into far regions to obtain material. For example, 
the Hopewell people of Ohio sent expeditions to Lake Superior to mine copper 
and to the Rocky Mountains to obtain obsidian and grizzly bear teeth. 


As their needs in life were basically simple, Indians never developed the mone- 
tary system or modern banking practices so vital to our society today. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., closed Thanksgiving Day 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 

Dinner 4:45 to 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays except Thanks- 
givin 

Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., daily 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., Reference services to 10:00 p.m. 3 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. , 
Library closed Thanksgiving Day 


COVER ; < 
Le Chahut by Georges Seurat 
(1859-91) is lent by the Albright 


Art Gallery in Buffalo for the cur- IN THIS ISSUE XY 


=, = 
rent exhibition of PainTINGs oF : 
Everypay Lire. The last but one of 
his major works, it is in many ways 


the culmination of his extraordi- Carnegie’s Pittsburgh Philanthropies 


faty artistic genius. nui DE Denk > 
Le Chahut, a quadrille danced by J 93 


two men and two women, was one 
of the famous sights in Montmartre 
during the late 1800s. This canvas 
is the first of two versions of the 
subject, the larger and final one : 
being in the Kréller-Miiller Foun- This Watery World . . M. Graham Netting 300 
dation, Otterlo, Holland. 
The pointilliste technique evolved 

by Seurat and so characteristic of In Memoriam . , > & «+ + & & sae 
his work, may here be observed. 
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CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, Cidade Azul . ©. .  .~—. ~~ Carl Gans 305 


dedicated to literature, science, and 
art, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, When Lafayette Was Here Schuyler C. Marshall 311 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette Conservation Dinner : ; . . 58S 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
XXVIII Number 9. Permission to Pittsburgh Weather . . Luella M. Maxwell 317 
reprint articles will be granted on 
request. Copies regularly sent to 
members of Carnegie Institute So- 


ciety. Subscriptions outside Alle- Story Hour on the Air . . ; 3528 
gheny County $2.00 a year. 








NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


GENRE PAINTING IN EUROPE 

Eighty-eight scenes of everyday life by European artists 
from Breughel to Matisse and Picasso, lent by individuals 
and institutions in this country, comprise the autumn 
exhibition of the Department of Fine Arts. PaintinGs 
or Everypay Lire: Genre ParintinG 1n Europe, 1500- 
1900 may be seen weekdays from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 
p.M., Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


MARINE HALL 

The sea and all the life therein is theme for the Mu- 
seum's new though unfinished exhibit featuring its big- 
game and coral-reef fishes as well as those assembled over 
many years by the late J. Verner Scaife, Jr., and now pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Scaife. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LECTURES 

Herbert P. Weissberger, curator of decorative arts, 
continues his Monday afternoon series through this 
month, then discontinues his lectures until January 17. 
These talks are given in Lecture Hall at 2:30 p.m., for 
members of Carnegie Institute Society. 


WALKING TALKS 

Walking tours of different exhibits are conducted by 
staff members each Tuesday from 7:00 to 7:45 P.M., start- 
ing from the Art and Nature Shop. Genre ParntING 
is scheduled for November 16. Open to the public. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday from 4:00 to 5:00 p.M., spon- 
sored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

On November 7 Rhoda Nassar, fourteen-year-old Hun- 
garian pianist, will play Mozart's Piano Concerto in A 
Major with Dr. Bidwell. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 

Firry Best Booxs of THE YEAR may be seen at the Li- 
brary November 2-23, among them Wéld Flowers of 
Western Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio Basin by O. E. 
Jennings and Andrey Avinoff, acclaimed ‘most outstand- 
ing title’’ in Publishers Weekly. 


BOOK WEEK: LET’S READ 

Each afternoon at 4:00 o'clock, November 14 to 20, 
stories will be read aloud in the Central Boys and Girls 
Room, for an hour, with a repeat performance of the 
Summer Scribblers’ prize radio script on the 20th. 

New books and award books will be on display, and 
there will be a ‘‘mystery title’’ contest. 





SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission only by membership cari 
November 9—GeEnreE PatntING 
(One lecture only, at 8:15 P.M., open to the public) 

Herbert P. Weissberger, curator of the new section 
of decorative arts, scholar and lecturer, will discuss 
PaintINGs oF Everypay Lire: Genre PAINTING 
Europe, 1500-1900. 
November 16—Purrto Rico 

(Also given November 15 at 6:30 and 8:15 P. M., in Mellon 
High School Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Robert Davis will take us from San Juan to Charlotte 
Amalie in the Virgin Islands; from the past of Ponce de 
Leon, Sir Francis Drake, Columbus, to today’s beautiful 
beaches and homes, sugar and rum industries. 
November 23—Fioripa—Ponce ve Leon's Fountain oF 

Youtu 

(Also given November 22 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon High 
School Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Arthur C. Twomey, education director at the Insti- 
tute, went deep into the Everglades for films of the 
Seminole Indians and native wildlife, and will include 
luxurious vacation scenes from the sunshine state. 
November 30—Crossroavs or Man 

(Also given November 29 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon High 
School Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Alfred Wolff will show the ‘‘cradle of civilization" 
—Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon—in an enlightening 
tour of Old and New Testament countries. 


SATURDAY NATURE CLUBS 

The children’s nature study groups open November 6 
at 10:00 a.m., at the Museum. Junior Naturalists Club 
is open to all six- to sixteen-year-olds who are interested; 
Carnegie Nature Club is for public school seventh graders 
selected by their teachers; Nature Club is for boys and 
girls, eighth grade through high school, who are in- 
terested in the subject. 


WDTV 
Reviews of new books by Library staff members are 
featured on WDTV each Friday at 10:00 a.m. 


SATURDAY CINEMA 

Moving pictures for boys and girls on nature, travel, 
health, with cartoons, each Saturday at 2:50 p.m., in Lec- 
ture Hall resume on November 6. 


STORY HOUR 

Stories for six- to twelve-year-olds are told in Boys 
and Girls Room each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 

Pre-school Story Hour is alternate Tuesdays,. Novem- 
ber 9 and 23, at 10:30 a.m., with talks for mothers by 
Library staff members at the same time. 
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CARNEGIE’S PITTSBURGH PHILANTHROPIES 


Address at the Allegheny Conference on Community Development annual dinner, October 7 


URING my six years’ association with the 

Carnegie institutions in Pittsburgh I 
have discovered that our citizens are only 
vaguely aware as to when, how, or under 
what conditions Mr. Carnegie founded Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

It therefore seems appropriate tonight to 
outline a little of their past, present, and 
future prospects. A genealogist might de- 
scribe Carnegie Institute as the child of Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as the grandchild. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


On November 25, 1881, Andrew Carnegie, 
then forty-four years of age, offered to give 
funds to construct a library building in the 
City of Pittsburgh, provided the City itself 
would acquire the land and agree to main- 
tain it. Legal counsel for the City questioned 
the right of City Council to agree to bind 
future City Councils to perpetual mainten- 
ance. However, officials of the then City of 
Allegheny, to whom Mr. Carnegie had made 
a similar offer, felt no legal impediment to 
accepting the gift, and the present North Side 
Carnegie Library building was officially 
opened on February 11, 1890. It has the dis- 
tinction of being the first of more than 1,600 
municipally supported libraries presented by 
Andrew Carnegie, but has no corporate rela- 
tionship to Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Bovard is president of the boards of trustees of 
Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Library, and chairman 
of the board of Carnegie Institute of Technology. He is 
also a member of the executive board and secretary for the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development. 
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JAMES M. BOVARD 


Subsequent to Mr. Carnegie’s original offer 
to construct a library in Pittsburgh, and in 
order to eliminate the legal impediment in- 
volved in that gift, the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature in 1887 passed enabling legislation to 
permit commitments for the maintenance of 
libraries in perpetuity, and thereupon the 
City asked Mr. Carnegie whether he would 
be so generous as to renew his original offer. 

On February 6, 1890, Mr. Carnegie replied 
that he not only would renew his original 
offer, but would increase the amount of his 
contribution to include provisions for branch 
libraries as well as a Museum of Natural His- 
tory and an Art Gallery in the Library build- 
ing. He prescribed that the Library should be 
free to the people and should be governed by 
eighteen trustees. Nine of these trustees, he 
specified, would be citizens whom he would 
name and who would elect their successors. 
The remaining nine trustees would be persons 
who held specified public offices. 

On February 25, 1890, City Council ac- 
cepted Mr. Carnegie’s offer, and on April 3, 
1891, by ordinance authorized the trustees of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to enter upon 
a tract of nineteen acres of land recently ac- 
quired by the City from Mrs. Mary E. Schen- 
ley, and to erect thereon the main building 
provided for by Mr. Carnegie. This is the lo- 


cation on which the present building is. 


situated. 
On November 5, 1895, the Carnegie Library 
building was dedicated and opened to the 


public in a ceremony attended by Mr. Car- 


negie. It contained large skylighted spaceyas 
an Art Gallery and a similar space for g€eu- 


pancy by the Natural History Museu i It. 







































also contained the present Music Hall, as 
well as several small auditoriums for the 
meeting of learned societies. The present ex- 
tensive galleries and the magnificent Music 
Hall foyer were not then included nor con- 
templated. Since the date of the opening of 
the Library the City of Pittsburgh has an- 
nually provided funds to the trustees for the 
operation of the Library and its branches, 
now numbering fourteen. 

On the day of the dedication of the original 
building, Mr. Carnegie personally announced 
his intention of enlarging the building to 
permit more space for the Library, the ‘Art 
Gallery, and the Museum of Natural History. 
He also stated that he would provide an en- 
dowment for the operation of these two latter 
departments, and it seems quite appropriate 
to quote from Mr. Carnegie’s address in re- 
ferring to the Art Gallery and Museum: 

‘*We now come to another branch, the Art 
Gallery and Museum, which the City is not 
to maintain. These are to be regarded as wise 
extravagances, for which public revenues 
should not be given, not as necessaries. These 
are such gifts as a citizen may bestow upon a 
community and endow, so that it will cost 
the City nothing.”’ 

The thought of ““wise extravagances’’ by a 
canny Scotsman might well be pondered to- 
day, for such gifts become even wiser in view 
of the serious financial need of Carnegie In- 
stitute and present-day income-tax benefits, 
both of which were nonexistent in Mr. Car- 
negie’s day. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


In compliance with his announcement, Mr. 
Carnegie on March 2, 1896, executed a Deed 
of Trust wherein he undertook to pay an- 
nually the sum of not less than $50,000 to the 
Treasurer of Carnegie Institute. This sum 
was to be used for the development of the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Fine Arts, the 
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Museum of Natural History, and the Music 
Hall. This original amount was later sub. 
stantially added to by Mr. Carnegie, the Car. 
negie Corporation of New York, and other 
local citizens, by way of endowment now 
aggregating approximately $10 million for 
the operation of Carnegie Institute. With 
rising costs in the last decade, the income 
from endowment has become woefully in- 
adequate and the future operation and main- 
tenance of Carnegie Institute as an important 
segment of the community is now entirely 
dependent upon the generosity of our citizens, 
municipalities, and local foundations. Con- 
trary to general belief, for many years Car- 
negie Institute has received no money for 
current needs from Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, and the Corporation has in fact 
enunciated the policy that the so-called Car- 
Negie institutions in Pittsburgh must seek 
their own support. 

This Deed of Trust might be considered the 
birth certificate for Carnegie Institute. In it 
Mr. Carnegie provided, among other things, 
that Carnegie Institute should be governed by 
a board of thirty-six trustees, of whom eigh- 
teen would be the trustees of Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, and the other eighteen trustees 
would be persons he designated by name in 
the Deed of Trust. These latter eighteen 
trustees were appointed for life, with the 
power in them and their successors to fill 
vacancies—a self-perpetuating body. 

On December 1, 1898, Mr. Carnegie wrote 
to W. N. Frew, president of the board of 
trustees of Carnegie Institute, informing him 
that in view of the urgent need for addi- 
tional space in the building he was willing 
to pay the cost of adding a wing to the build- 
ing to house Carnegie Institute, including 
the magnificent foyer to the Music Hall, 
with which all local citizens are so familiar. 
The trustees immediately accepted Mr. Car- 
Megie’s very generous offer with sincere 
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LIBRARY AND MUSIC HALL BEFORE THE FOYER AND GALLERIES WERE ADDED IN 1907 


thanks, and this extension, now known as 
Carnegie Institute, was dedicated in April 
1907 with three-day ceremonies participated 
in by Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie and over two 
hundred special guests chosen by Mr. Car- 
negie, comprising men and women of dis- 
tinction in science, literature, art, and states- 
manship throughout the world, whose 
expenses to Pittsburgh were paid by him. 

It is not accurately known what Mr. Car- 
negie paid for the construction of the Library 
building and the extension now occupied by 
Carnegie Institute, for although he made 
more than $5 million available to the trustees 
for the Institute portion alone, he apparently 
also paid large sums directly, including much 
of the structural steel, without reporting such 
payments to the trustees. The contractor for 
the building recalled that the structural steel 
arrived faster than they could erect it or find 
satisfactory storage places for it. Apparently 
the steel for the building had been given the 
highest priority through the enthusiasm of 
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Mr. Carnegie, the Pittsburgh steelmaster. 

While it would seem that Mr. Carnegie 
possessed the characteristic trait attributed to 
Scotsmen the world over, he never lost con- 
fidence in what he termed his “‘wise extrava- 
gances,’’ and in referring to the building in 
his Autobiography he said: 

‘The success of the Library, Art Gallery, 
Museum, and Music Hall—a noble quartet 
in an immense building—is one of the chief 
satisfactions of my life. This is my monu- 
ment, because here I lived my early life and 
made my start, and I am today in heart a 
devoted son of dear old smoky Pittsburgh.”’ 

We in Pittsburgh are extremely happy that 
the smoky phase is rapidly becoming only an 
unpleasant memory. I am sure Andrew Car- 
negie would have been an even more devoted 
and proud son if he could have foreseen the 
courageous and successful adoption of a 
smoke-abatement program by the City and 
County that were the recipients of his ‘‘wise 
extravagances.”’ 











In addition to funds for buildings and en- 
dowment, Mr. Carnegie acquired and pre- 
sented to the trustees of Carnegie Institute 
much of the scientific material in its Natural 
History Museum and Art Collections. In 1898 
Mr. Carnegie heard of the discovery in 
Wyoming of the fossil remains of what later 
proved to be the most complete skeleton of 
one of the great dinosaurs, now known as 
Diplodocus Carnegiei. He immediately dis- 
patched funds and a scientific group to ac- 
quire it for the new Museum in Pittsburgh. 
It is now on exhibition in our world-re- 
nowned Dinosaur Hall at Carnegie Institute. 
Replicas of this were sought by most of the 
important museums throughout the world. 
These reproductions were prepared and cast at 
Carnegie Institute and are now on exhibition 
in the following museums: 


British Museum, London 

Museum fiir Naturkunde, Berlin 

Museum of Natural History, Paris 

Royal Museum, Vienna 

Museum Geologico, Bologna 

Imperial Museum, Royal Academy of 
Science, Leningrad 

National Museum, Madrid 

National Museum, La Planta (Argentina) 

National Museum, Mexico City 


Although the actual cost of the present 
building housing Carnegie Library and Car- 
negie Institute is not definitely known, an 
architect and engineer have recently esti- 
mated the present-day cost of reproducing it 
at more than $30 million. By foundation 
measurements it is one of the larger buildings 
in the country today, occupying approxi- 
mately four and a half acres of land, with 
floor space of approximately fourteen and a 
half acres. 

In 1926 Carnegie Institute was incorporated 
as a nonprofit corporation under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, and is still so operating. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

On November 15, 1900, at a dinner of the 
board of trustees of Carnegie Institute at the 
Schenley Hotel, attended by the trustees, 
heads of departments, and leading citizens of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Carnegie read a letter he had 
prepared, addressed to the Honorable W. J. 
Diehl, mayor of the City of Pittsburgh, 
wherein he stated his understanding that The 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh had re- 
quested a grant of funds of $100,000 from the 
City to commence a technical school. He 
then specified that if the City would furnish 
a site ‘‘which I hope will be of ample size 
for future expansion, I shall provide the 
money for such a school, taking care to pro- 
vide room for additions to the buildings to 
meet the certain growth of Pittsburgh. | 
would endow it with $1 million, yielding a 
revenue of $50,000 per year.’’ (Ultimately it 
was many times that figure.) He continued: 
‘The rare ability with which the trustees of 
Carnegie Institute have managed it naturally 
leads me to beg these gentlemen to take 
charge of the Technical Institute and its en- 
dowment.”’ 

Subsequently the trustees of Carnegie In- 
stitute gratefully accepted the trust for the 
management of the Technical Schools, and 
the City acquired and turned over to the 
trustees of Carnegie Institute the land on 
which the principal buildings of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology are now located, for 
the purpose of the establishment of the 
Technical Schools thereon. The Carnegie 
Technical Schools, as it was then called, was 
a department of Carnegie Institute under its 
own director, as were the departments of 
Fine Arts, Museum, and Music Hall. The 
first building on the campus, known as In- 
dustries Hall, was completed in time for the 
first class to enter it on October 16, 1905. 

Originally the Technical School had no 
power to grant degrees but was conducted as 
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LIBRARY, ART GALLERY, MUSEUM, MUSIC HALL— A NOBLE QUARTET IN AN IMMENSE BUILDING 


a vocational training school. However, in 
1912, the trustees of Carnegie Institute were 
incorporated as Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, a nonprofit corporation under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, with power to grant 
degrees to qualified students. This marked the 
beginning of Carnegie Tech as an institution 
of higher learning and national acclaim. 

As a result of the manner of Mr. Carnegie’s 
establishment of these Carnegie institutions 
in Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology are under the 
general control and supervision of the same 
board of trustees, and eighteen of the mem- 
bers of this board have the control and super- 
vision of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


That then is the past, but where do these 
institutions that have come to mean so much 
to us stand today? Throughout the country 
and the world they are recognized and re- 
nowned among the very tops in their respec- 
tive fields. Every year librarians from as far 
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away as India and Australia have come to 
inspect and study the operation and programs 
of your Library because it is one of the out- 
standing public libraries. The Pittsburgh In- 
ternational Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting, first presented in 1896, is bringing 
international recognition to your Art Gal- 
leries. Visiting scientists come here almost 
weekly to study the natural history collec- 
tions in your Museum, and especially the 
world-famous collection of Jurassic dino- 
saurs. Almost one million people a year, in- 
cluding many thousand school children in 
regularly scheduled classes, pass through the 
halls of this impressive Italian Renaissance 
building on Forbes Street—an important land- 
mark to many generations of Pittsburghers. 
The almost unbelievably rapid development 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology as one 
of the most important educational institu- 
tions in the country is attested among other 
things by its being included with three much 
older engineering schools to administer schol- 











arships from one of the country’s largest and 
best-informed foundations in the educational 
field. Its graduates hold some of the most im- 
portant positions in the country today, and 
its faculty has brought it much honor and 
distinction here and abroad. Even its football 
teams have developed winning ways! 

So much for the past and the present. What 
does the future hold for these institutions? 

Frankly, the needs and problems for all of 
them are frightening, but in deference to my 
allotted time here tonight I shall only touch 
on the most important and immediate prob- 
lem. This involves the urgent necessity for 
the complete rehabilitation of the sixty-year- 
old Institute and Library Building. 

The partial solution to that problem has 
been expressed rather dramatically by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Through 
a substantial grant from it, our future has 
been placed squarely in our own hands. After 
considerable negotiation the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has unanimously voted 
to appropriate one and one-half million dol- 
lars for the necessary improvements to the 
physical plant of the Institute. This one and 
one-half million dollars will be made avail- 
able by the Carnegie Corporation provided— 
and that’s the important consideration—pro- 
vided the Institute secures one and one-half 
million dollars from other sources prior to 
June 1, 1958. 

Thus, the people of Pittsburgh face one 
of their most important decisions—a de- 
cision that carries with it the preservation 
and future usefulness of this magnificent 
building. 

This figure of $3 million was not picked 
from the air. It was determined as the result 
of a ten-month architectural and engineering 
survey which was recently completed. It 
represents the considered opinion of experts 
on what it would cost to renovate the sixty- 
year-old Carnegie Institute and Library build- 





ing. The survey pointed out that this te. 
habilitation is a necessity—not merely 4 
highly desirable improvement—and this we 
must all keep in mind. 

Actually, Carnegie Institute is an acute 
victim of inflation and the ravages of time. 
We are now studying how we can best obtain 
from the people in our community the re- 
quired one and a half million dollars that will 
qualify us to accept the gift from the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The architectural and engineering survey 
to which I referred indicates that the struc- 
tural elements of this magnificent building are 
in unusually good and sound condition, but 
that the roof, interiors, and utilities are be- 
yond further patchwork repair and must be 
replaced immediately or the building may be 
subjected to serious and costly damage. This 
report only confirmed what has been known 
for some time to those who have been trying 
to hold it together by costly patchwork re- 
pairs over recent years. The almost five acres 
of roof, of which about 55 per cent is sky- 
light, must be entirely replaced. As some of 
you may recall, a large section was blown 
off in a recent windstorm, and for lack of 
funds has been only temporarily repaired. 
Neither the five steam engines nor the five 
generators for which they furnish the power 
can be satisfactorily repaired any longer. The 
entire electric system, with the many direct- 
current motors, is entirely exhausted and 
obsolete and must be replaced by new equip- 
ment to permit the more economic acquisition 
of alternating current from the local utility. 
The heating and ventilating system has not 
been in operation in parts of the building for 
many years, and what remains is serviceable 
for only a few more years. Many of you are 
only too intimately familiar with plumbing 
and plastering problems in a sixty-year-old 
structure, but I doubt if you have ever had 
approximately sixteen acres of this pain. 
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I realize that this figure of $3 million— 
which includes cleaning exterior walls—is 
staggering, but it may become less so when 
we realize present-day costs of renovation 
and the immensity of the building, with its 
fortification-like walls. 

We at the Institute are not unmindful of the 
terrific burden that such an undramatic task 
as building restoration places upon the com- 
munity. But this rehabilitation program is a 
“must,’’ for no self-respecting community 
can afford today to be without a library, mu- 
seum of arts and sciences, and music hall, and 
expect to develop enlightened citizens and to 
prosper and attract new citizens and new 
business. 

Mr. Carnegie may have called it a wise 
extravagance, but today it is a wise invest- 
ment and a necessity for our future and the 
future of those who follow us. I am sure when 
the time comes we will face up to this un- 
dramatic but vital task. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1954 
— of Carnegie Institute Society and 


their friends, numbering over fourteen 
hundred, enjoyed the reception in the Hall of 
Sculpture the evening of October 14, with a 
preview of GenrE PaINTING IN Europg, 1500- 
1900 and the new Marine Hall. 

Recent announcement of the offer from Car- 
negie Corporation of New York of a grant of 
$14 million, provided an equal sum be raised 
locally, to rehabilitate the sixty-year-old 
cultural center, added zest to the evening. 

Enthusiastic interest was shown in the 
colorful presentation of big-game and coral- 
reef fishes assembled by the late J. Verner 
Scaife, Jr., presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
Scaife, and the accompanying exhibits, and 
the visitors were quite vocal in their appreci- 
ation of the paintings of everyday life in the 
redecorated second-floor galleries, lent by 
owners all over this country. 





Arthur C. Twomey 


GUESTS AT THE FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY RECEPTION IN SCULPTURE HALL 
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THIS WATERY WORLD 


Rens Museum's new Marine Hall, al- 
though far from completed, presents in 
simplified but effective fashion such varied 
aspects of the oceans and their life that every 
visitor will learn something of interest. 

The Hall, like all major Museum exhibits, 
was created by a blending of skills. Scientists 
outlined the content; James W. Lindsay trans- 
lated this into a design that is the essence of 
liquidity and supervised the construction; 
artists and preparators transformed technical 
ideas into visual reality. Ralph Buchsbaum, 
author of the textbook Animals Without Back- 
bones, served as technical consultant. 

More than ideas, imagination and skills 
were needed; hard work under pressure was a 
major ingredient, for actual construction 
could not be started until July 6, 1954. For 
the devotion and teamwork that enabled us 
to open the Hall on Founder-Patrons Day 
I owe a debt of gratitude to each worker. A 
few are mentioned in the pictorial appetizer 
that follows; many others must await credit 
in the booklet that is being prepared. 


M. GRAHAM NETTING 


TROPHIES BY THE DOZEN 

Only a large grouping of big-game fishes, 
such as the J. Verner Scaife, Jr., collection 
provides, can make immediately apparent 
the streamlined form that has proved most 
efficient for fast-moving pelagic fishes and 
porpoises. The ‘‘underwater’’ display, of 
which only half appears in the photograph 
above, includes Gulf Stream forms, near- 
relatives from Pacific waters, and even an 
estuarine tarpon, as clumsy appearing as a 
truck in contrast to the sporty, offshore 
species. The fish, refinished and attractively 
arranged by Harold J. Clement, are lighted to 
show their colors most effectively. 

The late J. Verner Scaife, Jr., was always 
deeply interested in Carnegie Museum, both 
as a fishing enthusiast and as a coin collector 
of note. Mrs. Scaife literally stripped her 
home of trophies rich in association to create 
a memorial that could be enjoyed by the en- 
tire community. Alan M. Scaife, Mr. Scaife’s 
brother, made possible an installation as edu- 
cationally effective as it is attractive. 
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Man, a puny species often 
guilty of vainglory, experi- 
ences a salutary awareness 
of his own insignificance in 
the presence of mighty 
mountains or awesome 
chasms. Grand Canyon has 
been an unforgettable ex- 
perience in the lives of too 
many of us to be deprecated, 
yet is it only a mile in depth. 
The oceans conceal many 
trenches, unseen by human 
eyes but charted by sound- 
ing devices, over five times 
as deep! Their inky-black, 
near-freezing waters are the 
last frontier of global ex- 
ploration—a step closer since 
the record descent of Houot 
and Willm to 13,287 feet. 


CORAL REEF COMMUNITY 


The Scaife collection in- 
cluded a large number of 
gorgeously colored reef 
fishes. Many of these have 
been temporarily installed in 
three cases behind openings 
in a reef mural painted by 
Jay Matternes. Behind this 
exhibit, space has been re- 
served for a gigantic coral 
reef diorama that cannot be 
undertaken without financial 
sponsorship. Such a group 
would certainly be a spec- 
tacular addition to Marine 
Hall, since coral reefs are 
lovelier than can be im- 
agined and harbor the rich- 
est variety of life to be 
found anywhere in the sea. 
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ONE OF SEVEN ILLUSTRATIVE PANELS BY CLIFFORD J. MORROW 


COLORFUL CORAL-REEF FISHES FROM THE SCAIFE COLLECTION 
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animais of the ocean 





GULF STREAM 

Our familiar Gulf Stream, 
one of the mightiest of ocean 
““rivers’’ with a volume a 
thousand times greater than 
the Mississippi, is a time- 
honored name for one sec- 
tion of the great clockwise 
circulation of warm water 
in the North Atlantic. This 
tremendous swirl is largely 
a drift of surface waters, 
initiated by the Northeast 
Trade Winds and deflected 
by earth rotation and land, 
but it makes western Europe 
habitable and Florida and 
the Bahamas a sport fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

The display map, painted 
by Harry Scheuch in vivid 
colors, shows warm waters 
in red, cold waters in green, 
and the oval-shaped Sargasso 
Sea, one of the greatest 
marine eddies, in yellow. 
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ANIMALS OF THE OCEAN 


Some biologists now question the long- 
held hypothesis that life originated in the 
sea, but there is no question that the oceans 
have been the great testing area of animal 
evolution. All major animal groups occur in 
the sea; some have never forsaken its com- 
fortable constancy to face the rigors of life on 
land. Its fluid uplift has permitted wide ex- 
perimentation with body form. Food-bring- 
ing currents have enabled animals to lead 
sedentary lives. 

This colorful progress chart, by Clifford J. 
Morrow, begins with primitive, minute, one- 
celled forms more intricate in structure than 
snowflakes. Representatives of each major 
group follow in approximate evolutionary 
sequence, separated into the two great pro- 
duction lines of the animal kingdom, one of 
which leads to the crabs, the other to fishes, 
reptiles and mammals. 

One of the most rewarding educational ex- 
periences for an inlander is a visit to an un- 
spoiled seacoast, where every tide casts curi- 
ous relicts ashore. For those who have never 
pried a chiton from the rocks the Marine Hall 
can be an introduction to beachcombing; for 
devotees of the sea it can be a reminder of 
thalassic adventures. 


TIDE POOL GARDEN 


The brightest “‘flowers’’ of the sea are ani- 
mals! The Bay of Naples tide-pool com- 
munity, shown on the opposite page, is typi- 
cal of temperate shallow waters, with its 
abundance of sea anemones (20, representing 
13 species) and absence of the large algae or 
‘seaweeds’ of colder waters. Sea anemones, 
first cousins of corals, second cousins of jelly- 
fish, are voracious feeders; their lovely 
tentacles, armed with stinging cells, can over- 
come fish and crabs. 

Models by Frank Long; background and 
assembly by Ottmar von Fuehrer. 


IN MEMORIAM 
wo can scarcely tell the widespread 


esteem and affection with which Augus- 
tus K. Oliver was regarded by his innumera- 
ble friends, particularly in the many civic 
organizations he had so generously helped in 
both tangible and intangible ways through- 
out his life. His death on October 15 was the 
occasion for sadness throughout the city. 

Mr. Oliver was elected to the boards of 
trustees of Carnegie Institute and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology on June 12, 1912. 
Then five years later he became secretary of 
the boards of trustees of both institutions, 
which positions he held until his death. The 
oldest trustee in point of service, he was a 
member of the executive committtee of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and of the 
finance, pension, and advisory committees of 
Carnegie Institute. 

Few men of his generation have given so 
unselfishly of their energy for the welfare 
of the community. Known as “‘Mr. Red 
Cross’’ through his chairmanship of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter almost continuously for 
thirty-three years, he was also a trustee of 
Shadyside Hospital, chairman of the board of 
Shady Side Academy, a director of Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., and of the Howard Heinz 
Endowment. 

He was co-publisher of the Chronicle-Tele- 
graph and the Gazette-Times until 1927, when 
these papers were sold to the Hearst and 
Block interests. 

Mr. Oliver was actively interested in many 
religious, civic, educational, industrial, and 
philanthropic institutions, his counsel was 
eagerly sought, and he was a potent factor in 
them. Possessed of an imaginative sympathy, 
he was beloved not only for his wisdom and 
integrity but for his keen and kindly sense of 
humor. He was indeed a Christian gentleman, 
and Pittsburgh has lost a great citizen. 
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( 7 sign of elegant dining in the eighteenth and nineteenth ( 
centuries was a table set with richly colored, elaborately deco- | 
rated Meissen china. 


Historically, as well as artistically, Meissen played a most 
important role. For years, Europeans had been awed by the fine 
porcelains brought from China and Japan. The key to their 
translucency, their brilliant glazes, seemed hidden in the mys- 
terious East. So when a Dresden alchemist, Johann Bottger, in 
1710, finally discovered the Oriental secret, he had no difficulty 
in getting royal backing for a factory on the Elbe. 


From Meissen came such skillfully executed pieces as this 
soup tureen with its deep bleu-de-roi glaze and its rich gilt 
foliation. Although its hallmark places it in the decadent nine- 
teenth century, its quality is reminiscent of an earlier, more 
imaginative period. The two medallion landscapes—the Wesen- 
stein castle-fortress and the harbor at Dresden—are clean and 
fresh and seem to preserve, rather than cover, the beautiful 
| white translucency of the porcelain base. 

“ 







A sign of elegant dining today is a tureen of steaming, savory 
Heinz Soup as the introduction to an evening meal. 
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CIDADE AZUL 


HE advice was, “Bring a sweater, some 

woolen clothes and at least two blankets.”’ 
To say that this startled me would be putting 
it mildly. There certainly had been nothing 
in the subtropical Sdo Paulo climate to sug- 
gest such precautions for a short excursion 
into the neighbouring hills. Yet the friends, 
who had invited me to go on a week's col- 
lecting trip to Cidade Azul (the Blue City), 
seemed serious and so I borrowed some 
woolen trousers (too big), and a couple of 
sweaters (too small), piled three blankets on 
top of the already overburdened jeep, and 
off we went. 

Our destination lay atop the Serra da Man- 
tiqueira, the ridge that separates the states of 
Sio Paulo and Minas Gerais, and the water- 
sheds of the rivers Tieté and Paraiba. Though 
only a short distance from the metropoles of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo the Serra still 
contains some regions of virtually untouched 
virgin forest. It was one of these, just made 
accessible through the construction of a new 
road, that was to be the goal of our botanico- 
zoological ‘‘expedition."’ 

The flora of these mountains is particularly 
rich, as these coastal chains receive the high- 
est annual rainfall in all Brazil. The rain- 
laden clouds, coming up from the South, have 
to climb over two ridges that lie directly in 
their path. As they cross they shed most of 





Carl Gans here describes a collecting trip he took while 
working at the Zoological Museum in Sao Paulo. He 
has recently returned from six months’ research on 
snakes in Brazil under a John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation Fellowship. Service engineer for The 
Babcock and Wilcox Company, he is a research associate 
in herpetology at Carnegie Museum. 

(Certain Portuguese words used in this article lack 
proper accents because of lack of foreign type.) 
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CARL GANS 


THE AUTHOR RETURNS FROM COLLECTING 


their water, which explains both the luxuri- 
ance of the montane flora, and the semidesert 
conditions over reaches of the interior. The 
mountains thus have ‘‘bad’’ weather most of 
the time; bad of course only for others, for 
here the naturalist welcomes rain, as it 
stimulates the emergence of animal life and 
consequently improves the collecting. 

We started out on the modern Sdo Paulo- 
Rio turnpike, but soon left this to cut north 
along dusty gravel roads. Shortly even these 
were left behind as we started climbing along 
the new dirt road cut into the side of the 
hills and winding steeply toward the forested, 
fourteen-hundred-foot-high ridges. For the 
jeep this was easy, but it was really admir- 
able to see the long truck of the Botanical 
Institute being moved up the track, often 
with two wheels on the shoulder and part of 
the body protruding over the edge. 








— 
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ONE OF THE MUD SLIDES. PICK AND SHOVEL WORK IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Before long the first patches of forest came 
into view and then we were on the ridge of 
the watershed, the site of Cidade Azul. Far 
from being a city as implied by the name, it 
consisted of a settlement of some half dozen 
huts, though we were glad to note that one 
of these had been reserved for us. 

While the gear was being unloaded a group 
of us took an exploratory stroll along the 
trail into the forest to orient ourselves for the 
night’s collecting. Happily there was an open 
space before our ‘‘home,”’ so that our light 
“bait’’ was visible from a large section of the 
forest, and the entomologist was all set. 
Soon the white sheets were suspended and the 
generator was started (this instrument had a 
temper of its own and beat any outboard 
motor ever seen for sheer, inane cussedness). 
Then the mercury lamps blazed forth toward 
the forest, dispelling the rapidly encroaching 
gloom. Their beamed invitation was rapidly 
accepted and the first insect visitors were fol- 
lowed by enormous hordes as night fell. 


Leaving the entomologists to their own 
devices, I quickly bolted my supper. As was 
generally the case this consisted of arroz e 
feijao (rice and beans—standard field staple) 
a macaroni soup seasoned with dried beef 
followed by the inevitable caftzinho. Then I 
grabbed my collecting gear, strapped on the 
headlight, and went frogging. 

Immediately after leaving the sphere of 
light and sound pouring out from our tem- 
peramental generator, I began to hear the 
various sounds of the forest. Here there was 
no organized and deafening concert such as 
one experiences near pools on summer nights. 
There was rather a variety of clucking, 
gurgling, piping, and musical whistling 
sounds. Many of these were pitched in such 
a way that they appeared to come from all 
directions at once. 

The first call, a bell-like whistle called 
“‘violon’’ by our skinner, was tracked down 
to the top of a tree which was too tall to 
reach and too thin to climb. For several days 


sit 








the source remained a most tantalizing mys- 
tery involving me in several similar stalks 
until I finally managed to snare some of the 
callers who had been tempted by the rains 
to trade their arboreal retreat for a brush pile 
closer to the breeding stream. They proved to 
be a most beautiful large, green tree frog 
(Hyla sp.), wearing an emerald cloak set off 
by enamel white lines. 

On the next stalk I was more successful, 
and in tracking down a soft clucking sound— 
much like raindrops wearing on a rock—I 
found a small chorus of little green frogs 
sitting on branches within inches of the sur- 
face of a small stream. Their behaviour was 
most unfroglike, for instead of jumping from 
stem to stem they would climb about 
monkey-like with almost incredible slow- 
ness. Often I would surprise them hanging 
on in the most contorted postures, their large 





VIEW FROM THE SERRA DA MANTIQUEIRA ACROSS THE VALLEY OF THE PARAIBA 
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black eyes examining the world in apparent 
amazement. They proved to belong to a genus 
(Phyllomedusa) that lays its eggs in a nest of 
foam and leaves overhanging the water. The 
frothy, meringue-like mass filling this aerial 
cup dissolves with the first rains. By then the 
eggs have hatched and the tadpoles are 
generally well advanced. They are thus more 
able to cope with their environment and to 
maintain their place in the rushing streams 
of the mountains. 

After the first find, discoveries followed one 
another in rapid succession. Each part of the 
forest, each ecological niche, had its own 
fauna. There were distinctive species living 
in the treetops, amid the parasitic and epi- 
phytic vegetation growing on the trunks, and 
in the leaf mold of the forest floor. Stream 
edges, the reeds of swampy places, the short 
and the high grass along the stream bank, 





and the rocks of small falls were each dis- 
tinguished by a different form. The profusion 
of forms and habitats was truly amazing, and 
in five days we collected no less than eighteen 
separate species of frogs in an area less than 
one hundred yards square. 

Though it may be heresy for a herpeto- 
logist to admit this, I found the insect collect- 
ing almost as interesting as my own. Usually 
when I returned well after midnight I found 
the lights still on, and the miniature blizzard 
still in progress. The lamp might have been 
the dynamic model of an unstable element of 
high atomic number, with the assorted 
moths, flies, and beetles soaring along the 
electron orbits, their entering and leaving 
tracing a variety of collision patterns. Large 
moths were netted as they soared under the 
light, while the smaller creatures were se- 
lected when they stopped to rest on the white 
sheets. 

The most spectacular phenomenon, how- 





ever, was the change undergone by the small 
moths after they had landed. Not only would 
the gaudily colored parts of the wings be 
hidden and patterns mimicking various rocks, 
leaves, and tree barks be exposed, but in 
many cases even the shape of the insect seemed 
to change. In several species the wings actu- 
ally curled up at the edges, while in others 
the body bent outward, giving them not only 
the coloring but also the shape of a small 
piece of bark or a twig. 

Collecting under the lights had its prob- 
lems, however, and even when sleeves, collar 
and cuffs were tied shut, one soon was not 
alone inside one’s clothes. Since there were a 
number of species of wasps joining the en- 
tomologist’s Walpurgis-night dance, this 
made life interesting indeed. When directly 
under the light, the chance of collision was 
so high that it proved imperative to keep the 
mouth closed and eyes squinting. 

During the middle of the first night one 














~~ .~TOO MUCH ADVICE... 
-~ TOO LITTLE HELP? 


Perhaps it is a good stock—Is what I own better? 
How much should I buy? Is this the time? How 
about “diversification?” 

Are you left with these decisions under your 
present investment plan? 

A Peoples First Investment Management Account 
will eliminate these and other investment problems. 
Specialists will analyze your investments and make 
specific recommendations. Your investments will 
be kept under continual review—revisions will be 
suggested whenever warranted by our analyses. 

his is personal service—and the cost is quite 
modest. 

Ask about these and the many other advantages 
of a Peoples First Investment Management Account. 
We'll be glad to give you complete information 
without obligation. Visit us, or phone GRant 1-9600, 
line 579. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
Trust Department * Fourth Ave. and Wood St. * Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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LOADING TRUCK AND JEEP FOR THE RETURN, NEAR OUR THATCHED HUT 


of the usual storms blew up and it continued 
to rain for three days. The roof of our hut 
proved tight, but the mud walls and floor 
compensated for this by absorbing all kinds 
of moisture and slowly started to dissolve. 
The cots had to be shored up anew each day 
as their legs had the disconcerting tendency 
of sinking into the earth, so that we would 
sometimes wake up practically sleeping in a 
puddle. 

‘As the rain continued we soon ran out of 
dry clothing, with the result that we started 
adding outer layers to ward off the cold. Be- 
fore long we were wearing practically all the 
clothes we had brought. The rather het- 
erogeneous collection of garments added to 
our already motley appearance. 

On the third day the road was buried under 
a series of mud and rock slides making it im- 
passable to the vehicles. At this point the 
cook suddenly decided that he needed addi- 
tional supplies. When I was turning in at 
three the following morning, he and his 
helper were brewing coffee in the kitchen. 
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Photos by Carl Gans 





Barefooted, their shoes dangling around their 
necks, they walked the twelve miles down- 
hill to the town of Buquira, and were back 
by noon, shaved, fresh-looking, and carrying 
a heavy sack of supplies. Having noticed 
some clusters of rare orchids during the climb, 
they collected the necessary tools and our 
botanist and back down the hill they went. 
Hours later the party returned loaded with 
armfulls of magnificent flowers. After pre- 
paring supper, which this day included a dish 
of stewed sheep, they went hunting in the 
evening. All this without indication that any- 
thing unusual had taken place. 

Meanwhile our collecting kits were filling. 
The specimen-drying stove, doing double 
duty for our clothes as well, was running half 
the night, and the mounting cases of pre- 
pared specimens soon indicated that our time 
in Cidade Azul was nearing a close. As soon 
as the rains let up, gangs of laborers started 
working on the road, and the following day 
we were off to our next camp in the Serra da 
Mantiqueira. 















A Happy Marriage took place when housewares and 
USS Stainless Steel found each other. And today, you 
get the benefit of the mating . . . pans, pots and other 
household articles that are not only bright and beautiful 
in appearance and virtually indestructible, but easy to 
clean and safe, too . . . because this shining metal is so 
easy to keep free from contamination. 








WHEN LAFAYETTE WAS HERE 


t would be difficult to find in American 

history such a sustained show of national 
appreciation as that tendered to Lafayette 
when he visited the United States in 1824-25. 
We have acclaimed other foreign visitors— 
Genét, Kossuth, Churchill; we have noisily 
celebrated returning warriors from Jackson 
to Eisenhower; and we have showered ticker 
tape on such diverse special heroes and 
heroines as Charles Lindberg and Gertrude 
Ederle. But the celebrations welcoming La- 
fayette on his triumphal tour of the United 
States from August 1824 to September 1825 
surpassed—at least cumulatively—all these. 

During his year here Lafayette was almost 
continually attending public celebrations in 
his honor. Only occasionally did the aged 
veteran—he celebrated his 67th and 68th 
birthdays here—have a day or two of quiet 
at the home of Jefferson or some other old 
friend, and even on those occasions he was 
likely to receive dozens of visitors. 

It was almost fifty years since Lafayette 
had been wounded at Brandywine, but every- 
where he went there were Revolutionary 
veterans who well remembered him, and a 
rather amazing number who recalled some 
personal encounter. Those too young to re- 
member his services here had all heard of the 
young aristocrat who had come to America 
against his government’s orders, who had 
served without pay, and who had given of his 
wealth and blood in the cause of independ- 
ence. 


Mr. Marshall is teaching social studies (history and 
geography) at Langley High School this year. A gradu- 
ate of California State Teachers College, he holds a 
master’s degree from Pennsylvania State University and 
is working for his doctorate at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He wroteon the Pennsylvania Canal some time ago. 
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SCHUYLER C. MARSHALL 


After a tour of the South, Lafayette came up 
the Mississippi by steamboat. He entered 
western Pennsylvania from Wheeling on 
Wednesday, May 25, and stayed that night 
at Washington, Pennsylvania. Early the next 
morning his party set out for Brownsville 
and arrived there about noon. He was rowed 
across the Monongahela on a barge accom- 
panied by twenty-four girls dressed in white, 
representing the twenty-four states. That 
afternoon he went on to Uniontown and 
stayed there overnight on the 26th. 

The next morning he traveled to Gallatin’s 
estate, Friendship Hill, near New Geneva, 
and spent the night there. Gallatin’s “‘best 
liquors were spread in profusion on the 
tables,’’ according to a Uniontown paper, 
‘and great pains were taken to give the 
crowd of anxious visitors an introduction to 
the General.” 

On his way back to Uniontown the fol- 
lowing day (Saturday, May 28) he found the 
ladies of New Geneva ‘“‘ranged on the side- 
walks, with garlands of flowers in their 
hands, which they gracefully waved and 
strewed before him.’’ Not to be outdone, 
‘The ladies of Uniontown . . . assembled en 
masse dressed in white, and most beautifully 
bedecked with wreathes of roses, and bunches 
of flowers in their hands, which they waved 
as he passed, in token of the grateful feeling 
with which they were affected.”’ 

Early Sunday morning Lafayette’s party 
left Uniontown for Pittsburgh. The route 
went through part of Westmoreland County, 
and Greensburg sent out a military escort, 
although the Greensburg paper admitted the 
troops didn’t make the best appearance after 
the twenty-two-mile trip in a driving rain. 
Among those who welcomed Lafayette in 





Westmoreland County was a Mr. Sterrett of 
Rostraver township, who had fought with 
him at Brandywine. At noon the group was 
at Elizabeth but no parade was arranged be- 
cause it was Sunday. That afternoon a boat 
took the party down the Monongahela to 
Braddock’s field, where they stayed over- 
night at ‘‘the large and elegant mansion’ of 
George Wallace, who had been the first 
President Judge of Allegheny County. 

Monday morning, May 30, the Pittsburgh 
Committee on Arrangements and Captain 
Murray's Troop of Light Dragoon were at 
the Wallace mansion to escort Lafayette to 
Pittsburgh. They went first to the United 
States Arsenal at Lawrenceville, where they 
were welcomed with a _ twenty-four-gun 
salute, and had breakfast there with the 
commander, Major Churchill. From the 
Arsenal the procession moved along the 
Pittsburgh and Butler Turnpike (now Butler 
Street) to the Greensburg and Pittsburgh 
Turnpike, which became Penn Street at the 
city limits, now Eleventh Street. 

The parade included various troops, the 
committee on arrangements on horseback, 
Lafayette and Mayor Darragh in a barouche 
drawn by four white horses, Revolutionary 
veterans in carriages, the General's son, 
George Washington Lafayette, and his com- 
panion, Colonel Levasseur. Following were 
the judges and clerks of the various courts, 
councilmen, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
and “‘citizens generally.”’ 

Along the turnpike the procession passed 
through the then separate communities of 
Lawrenceville, Croghanville, and Northern 
Liberties (or Bayardstown). In Pittsburgh the 
procession moved down Penn to Hand Street 
(now Ninth), along Hand to Liberty, down 
Liberty toFourth, up Fourth to Market, down 
Market to Water, up Water to Wood, and up 
Wood to Darlington’s Mansion House on 
the northwest corner of Wood and Fifth, now 





the site of People’s First National Bank. All] 
along the route the streets were crowded— 
‘the grateful homage of a free people, flow- 
ing from the heart, towards the early, 
distinguished, and unwearied champion of 
freedom.” 

At Darlington’s Lafayette was introduced 
to many individuals, including the Revolu- 
tionary veterans. One veteran, Galbreath 
Wilson, asked Lafayette if he remembered the 
man who had helped him over a fence at 
Brandywine after the General had been 
wounded. Lafayette did and ‘‘a very cordial 
embrace followed.’ 

The formal welcoming speech on behalf of 
the citizens of Pittsburgh was given by the 
Honorable Charles Shaler, president judge of 
Allegheny County. A paragraph will give an 
idea of the rather extravagant language of 
formal oratory of the time: 


Io Paeans have been chaunted at the triumphal entries 
of a victor; tributary kings have prostrated themselves 
at the chariot wheels of a conqueror; but what nation 
has heretofore displayed, what era has before witnessed, 
a whole people, a race of Freemen, proudly conscious of 
their independence, bowing their hearts before the shrine 
of virtue and of worth; returning thanks for services 
that have been illustrated by the suns of half a century, 
and venerating in the winter of his days, the man whose 
youth has been consecrated to the sacred cause of liberty, 
and whose valor and philanthropy have conferred bless- 
ings as inestimable as his name is immortal? 


Lafayette replied briefly to this address and 
to one made by Edward Gazzam on behalf 
of the ‘*Young Men of the City.”’ 

That evening at a ball in honor of the 
General at Colonel Ramsay's Hotel, on the 
present site of the Y.M.C.A. at Wood Street 
and Third Avenue, ‘‘the youth, the beauty, 
and the fashion of the city, paid their homage 
to their venerated and beloved guest.’’ Al- 
though we do not have many of the details 
of the ball, it certainly was one of the high 
points in Pittsburgh’s social history. The 
Pennsylvania Room of Carnegie Library still 
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GENERAL LAFAYETTE 


Portrait in needlepoint probably by a Pennsylvania woman 
G. David Thompson Collection 


receives inquiries from some who want to 
learn more of the event at which great-great- 
grandmother danced with Lafayette. A cynic 
might argue that Lafayette at the age of 
sixty-eight and with a pronounced limp from 
an old injury did little dancing that eve- 
ning, but in the absence of contrary evidence 
we prefer the romantic view that the General 
gallantly, if somewhat laboriously, swung 
the damsels around the ballroom. 

Tuesday morning, May 31, Lafayette met 
with the clergy of the various denominations 
of the city, and with a large number of 
Presbyterian ministers from “‘the country,” 
attending a Synod here. This Synod, by the 
way, established the Western Theological 
Seminary of Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh 
ministers included the Reverend Joseph Pat- 
terson, who had become acquainted with 
Lafayette during the Revolution. The General 
was also honored that morning by the school 
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children of the city, who were lined up along 
Wood Street by their teachers. ‘“The General 
saluted them, in passing along the line un- 
covered, and he appeared greatly pleased 
with this testimony of affection.”’ 

Lafayette had lunch at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas Barlow on the corner of Stockton 
and West Diamond on the Northside, then 
the separate community of Allegheny. Mrs. 
Barlow's sister, Harriet Preble, had long 
lived in France and was a close friend of 
Lafayette’s. In a letter in answer to one tell- 
ing of Lafayette’s visit here, Miss Preble, a 
woman of imagination, described the General's 
tour in a phrase which he would no doubt 
have wearily endorsed: ‘the most weari- 
some nightmare of glory which grateful men 
could impose on a poor mortal.” 

On Tuesday Lafayette visited some of the 
factories and workshops of the city. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Levasseur, the General was 
very much impressed with “‘the variety and 
excellence’ of Pittsburgh's products, par- 
ticularly with some ‘‘superb mirrors.”’ 

While it seemed the whole city was 
honoring the General, there was at least one 
Pittsburgher who viewed this mass adulation 
with suspicion. John McFarland, editor of the 
Allegheny Democrat, agreed Lafayette should 
be honored but he objected to the “‘ostenta- 
tious display of ‘fantastic tricks’ and mimi- 
cry of European folly,’’ which had occurred 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

It should be kept in mind that the Democrat 
was a strong Jackson paper, and its views 
during 1824-25 were colored somewhat by the 
spirited election of 1824. When Lafayette 
came to the United States in 1824, the country 
was preparing for the national election. Dur- 
ing his stay here, the Jackson forces won for 
their candidate a plurality—but not a ma- 
jority—in the electoral vote. And in 1825 the 
House of Representatives selected John Quincy 
Adams over the hero of New Orleans, a selec- 
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tion which the Jackson forces insisted was 
the result of a ‘‘corrupt bargain’’ between 
Adams and Clay. Thus the Democrat had a 
rather jaundiced view of life during La- 
fayette’s visit here. Its views, however, may 
have found an approving audience; a his- 
torian of old Allegheny states that its cover- 
age of the celebration honoring Lafayette 
greatly increased the paper's popularity. 

On several occasions during the winter of 
1824-25 the Democrat noted with distaste the 
celebration staged in Lafayette’s honor in the 
East and ‘“‘the ridiculous eulogiums and 
panegyrics of some of our sapient newspaper 
editors.’ When the General toured the in- 
terior, the Democrat decided ‘‘the snoring 
Burgesses and pseudo nobility of our country 
towns’’ were as bad as the eastern cities. 

McFarland believed Congress ‘‘capped the 
climax of national folly’’ when it voted La- 
fayette $200,000 in cash and a township of 
public land, especially in view of ‘‘the ex- 
treme reluctance with which the niggardly 
pittance of forty dollars per annum is ex- 
tended to the poor superannuated veterans in 
the Pennsylvania line.’’ Lafayette should 
spurn the money or turn it over to old 
soldiers. ‘All that Cicero got for his inde- 
fatigable care in confounding the Catilinarian 
conspiracy was the appellation of father of 
his country. ... Amongst the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, a sprig of laurel was as 
illustrious a discrimination as a splendid 
pension.” 

When the ball and dinner in honor of La- 
fayette at Ramsay's Hotel showed a deficit 
of $214, the Democrat stormed against the 
city government’s paying the bills. The 
celebrations were ‘‘ostensibly in honor of La- 
fayette, but in reality were held to gratify 
the pride and vanity of that portion of our 
fellow-citizens who are fond of aping no- 
bility, and drawing invidious distinctions in 
society.”” 
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The fact that the sum represented only a 
few cents for each freeholder of the city was 
of no consequence; a principle was involved 
and besides, the property owners would pass 
the debt on to their renters, good Jacksonian 
laborers and mechanics. The latter ‘‘never 
sanctioned the appropriation of their money 
to the frivolous amusements of their beautiful 
and fashionable neighbors. They drank no 
wine—ate no dinner nor danced any cotil- 
lions.’"” No, it was those who ‘‘consider 
themselves of the Patrician order’’ who 
should pay for the pleasure of ‘‘filling their 
bellies and exercising their heels.”’ 

Lafayette was probably unaware of any 
objections to the celebrations honoring him. 
Despite the twenty-odd toasts of Tuesday 
evening, the aged general left Pittsburgh 
early Wednesday, June 1, for Erie. He was 
escorted from the city by the Committee on 
Arrangements, Captain Murray's Troop of 
Light Dragoons, and the Pittsburgh Volun- 
teers. Harmar Denny and Charles H. Israell 
were to accompany him to Erie. Probably 
most Pittsburghers agreed with the Mercury 
editor who wrote that the celebrations 
honoring Lafayette had been ‘‘the most im- 
posing spectacle we ever witnessed, a scene 
in which a whole population expressed its 
gratitude, its veneration, and its love, for one 
of the founders of the republic.”’ 


CONSERVATION DINNER 


ONRAD L. Wirth, director of the National 

Park Service, will speak following the 
annual dinner meeting of the Recreation Con- 
servation and Park Council of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, at 
Carnegie Institute on November 17. His ad- 
dress, “‘Is Conservation Succeeding in the 
United States?’’ will be given in Lecture Hall. 
The work of the Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy and the Park Council ties in closely. 
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Modern culture owes much to the artists and scientists of ancient Egypt. 


Music, painting, mathematics, engineering and many other arts and sciences 
go back to the Land of the Pharaohs. 


And on the industrial side, Egypt also made important contributions. 


It was in the Valley of the Nile that paint and color — first made their 
appearance as means to protect and decorate temples and other structures. 


And it was there in the glassmaking furnaces at Beni Hassen and Memphis 
that glass became a useful product. 


Down through the ages these two products — glass and paint — have been 
working together to carry out man’s desire to protect and embellish. 


In the world today they are rarely apart, both working together, each 
complementing the other, to help make living more comfortable, more enjoy- 
able, and more productive. 
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PITTSBURGH WEATHER 


o judge from the number of inquiries re- 
OF ceived by the Weather Bureau, plus the 
total of telephone calls for the recorded 
weather forecast (WEather 7-1212), Pitts- 
burghers today are quite aware of the part 
weather and weather observations play in 
their daily lives. In this respect they are much 
like their predecessors in Pittsburgh when the 
first written records of official weather ob- 
servations were made here. The first Pitts- 
burgh Weather Bureau was set up in October 
1870, just eight months after the establish- 
ment of a Federal Weather Bureau, under the 
War Department and the Signal Corps of the 
Army. In the Daily Journal then kept is the 
report at the end of October 1874, eighty 
years ago, stating: 

“Interest in the service is increasing among 
the business men. The members of the Coal 
Exchange at their last meeting instructed 
their secretary to communicate with the 
Chief Signal Officer and request that the river 
observations be taken earlier in the day, in 
order to enable them to be published in the 
afternoon papers of the same day.”’ 

There is also mention made of the possi- 
bility of the establishment of a Meteorologi- 
cal Committee at the grand opening of the 
Chamber of Commerce in January 1875. We 
can see, therefore, that Pittsburgh weather 
has been an important item of discussion for 
many, many years. 

Perhaps it is phenomena like the Big Snow 
of 1950 which keep the subject alive in in- 
terest. At this time of year, particularly, 


Miss Maxwell came to the Weather Bureau as a 
weather observer in 1943, and has been there ever since. 
She grew up in Pittsburgh weather, was graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh, and taught for a short time. 
She is a member of the American Meteorological Society. 
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LUELLA M. MAXWELL 


everyone recalls what happened on the 24th of 
November 1950, when the heavens opened 
and let loose a blanket of snow that effec- 
tively put an end to the claims of the old- 
timers that ‘‘we don’t have snow like we used 
to’’! In one sense we might say that it proved 
that axiom. 

This particular snow provided the Weather 
Bureau with several new records: the heaviest 
snowfall in 24 hours—17.5 inches from 7:30 
A.M. November 24 to 7:30 a.m. November 25; 
the greatest snowstorm—31.3 inches over the 
period November 24 to 27; and the greatest 
depth of undrifted snow on the ground—23 
inches on November 27. It contributed ap- 
preciably to the heaviest snowfall in one 
season—82 inches during the winter of 
1950-51. It failed, however, to equal the 
record of the greatest snowfall in one month 
held by 36.6 inches in December 1890, so for 
that we must still bow to the memories of 
those old-fashioned winters. 

Looking at the seasonal snowfalls over the 
period from 1875 to the present day, we can 
find no real trend in amount. For instance, the 
second highest seasonal amount, 78.5 inches, 
occurred in the 1913-14 season, while the 
least amount, 8.8 inches, fell in the 1918-19 
season. 

We find a slight tendency to higher temper- 
atures. The new daily and monthly normal 
temperatures that have been established, ef- 
fective January 1, 1953, based on the period 
1921-50, average several degrees higher than 
the normals previously used, based on the 
period 1875-1921. The official highest tempera- 
ture, a very warm 103 degrees, occurred twice 
since 1875—on July 10, 1881 and again on 
August 6, 1918. The coldest day was February 
10, 1899 when the mercury dropped all the 








way down to 20 degrees 
below zero. As a rule, 
July is our warmest 
month with an average 
temperature of 74.3 de- 
grees, while January 
with an average tempera- 
ture of 31.2 degrees is our 
coldest month. 

In discussing Pitts- 
burgh’s temperature it is 
necessary to note the cli- 
mate characteristic of its 
location. The humid con- 
tinental type of air mass 
that prevails over the area 
is only slightly influenced 
by the proximity of the 
Atlantic Ocean and the 
Great Lakes. Because of the 
humidity usually typical 
of Pittsburgh's weather, 
summer periods of high 
temperature are generally uncomfortable, and 
the old saw about the relative effect of heat 
and humidity is frequently quoted. 

Most of the air masses that reach Pittsburgh 
originate in the interior of Canada and move 
into the region by way of paths which vary 
from almost due south of the Hudson Bay 
region to a long easterly sweep resulting from 
polar outbreaks of air into the Rockies and 
thence eastward. It is because of the path 
of these polar air masses that many people 
find it convenient to foretell Pittsburgh’s 
weather by taking a look at the weather over 
Chicago and northern Ohio for the previous 
day. Of course there are frequent invasions of 
air from the Gulf of Mexico during the sum- 
mer season particularly, with resulting spells 
of warm sultry weather. When this occurs, 
the maxim that Chicago's weather today wil! 
be our weather tomorrow must be thrown 
out. Occasionally during the winter months 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL TEMPERATURE FOR 1900 TO 1950 


Graphs by Louella M. Maxwell 





an unusually strong push of this Gulf air will 
reach Pittsburgh, resulting in the normal 
alternate periods of freezing and thawing. 
The average date of the last killing frost in 
the spring occurs about April 21, although 
it has come as late as May 30, while the first 
in autumn averages near October 20 but has 
occurred as early as September 18. 
Pittsburgh's rainfall has been somewhat 
below normal during the past two years, al- 
though the driest year on record occurred 
back in 1930 when only 22.65 inches of pre- 
cipitation fell during the entire year com- 
pared with an average of 36.18. By contrast, 
the wettest year was back in 1890 when 50.61 
inches fell. Rainfall in Pittsburgh is well dis- 
tributed over the twelve months, being 
somewhat heavier during the summer and 
spring months than in the fall and winter. 
Out of the 365 days in the year, as a rule 
some form of precipitation occurs on 151. 
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Although thunderstorms occur in all but the 
midwinter months, there is a peak reached in 
midsummer. On the average, 9 out of the 
usual 40 thunderstorms each year come in the 
month of July, with June a close second, hav- 
ing an average of 8. 

During the winter months about one- 
fourth of the precipitation is in the form of 
snow with the first appreciable amount 
generally falling late in November and the 
last usually early in April. Snow, however, 
has been reported as late as the end of May. 
Snow lies on the ground in the suburbs an 
average of 33 days per year. 

Since the inauguration of smoke control in 
the city, there has been a definite drop in the 
number of days that might be classified as 
“smoky,’’ and there have been only a very 
few of the ‘‘dark days’’ that had formerly 
plagued the city. Once more referring to the 
Daily Journal, on the 19th of February 1875 
the following entry was made by the ob- 
server : 

“Extremely dark this morning. Had to 
keep all the gaslights burning until 11 o'clock. 
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Street lamps were lighted for a time after 
9 o’clock.”’ 

Entrys of “‘heavy smoke’’ and ‘‘dense 
smoke’’ were quite common in all records of 
Pittsburgh weather until recent years. How- 
ever, since the smoke ordinance has been in 
effect, they have been rare. There has also 
been an accompanying increase in the amount 
of sunshine recorded by the Weather Bureau. 
Over the period of record from 1896 to the 
present time the average percentage of pos- 
sible sunshine has been 51, but in recent years 
this figure has generally been above that aver- 
age. 

Another factor in addition to the smoke 
that has been responsible for reducing the 
amount of sunshine enjoyed by Pittsburghers 
is the occurrence of early morning fogs that 
frequently persist in the river valleys well 
into the forenoon. These are due primarily to 
the geographical location of Pittsburgh with 
its many hills causing cold air drainage. 
With the elimination of the smoke, however, 
the ‘“‘smog’’ for which Pittsburgh had be- 
come infamous has been done away with, 
and the fogs, though per- 
sistent, are not so iffi- 
tating. 

No discussion of Pitts- 
burgh weather would be 
complete without some 
mention of Pittsburgh's 
rivers. From the time of 
the first location of a fort 
at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, where the 
Ohio is formed, to the 
present, the rivers have 
been a vital part of the 
life of the residents of 
that triangle. In the past 
one hundred years, there 
have been 118 floods, and 





no month has escaped without any. At the 
present time the official flood stage at which 
damage occurs in Pittsburgh is 25 feet. 
Usually the river stage remains between 16.5 
and 17 feet, referred to as “‘normal pool 
stage.’ 

March is the month that holds the dubious 
distinction of having been host to most 
floods, with 30 occurring in that month. Of 
course, the one most of us think of first is the 
one that reached the highest level, 46.0 feet, 
on March 18, 1936. Fortunately, since that 
time, flood control dams have been con- 
structed which greatly reduce the possibility 
of such an occurrence again in the future. 
Also it was an unusual weather condition 
which brought about the flood at that time. 
As a rule, ice and snow along the headwaters 
of the Monongahela melt and run off first, 
to be followed sometime later by the swollen 
Allegheny waters. In this instance, however, 
the two rivers let loose with their flooded 


waters simultaneously, so that the high 
waters from both sources reached The Point 
at the same time. It was thus a combination 
of melting snow and precipitation that 
brought about this flood of all floods in Pitts- 
burgh. Although it is not impossible that 
such a stage might be reached again, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Another element of weather that has been 
much discussed in Pittsburgh during recent 
years has been the occurrence of tornados in 
the vicinity. Not that there has been a great 
increase in their number, but rather there has 
been an increase in the reporting network 
which disseminates warnings and information 
about these tornados. While these are quite 
damaging in the immediate territory they 
cover, the fortunate thing about them is that 
they do cover a comparatively small amount 
of ground. Warnings of possible tornados in 
the vicinity are issued by the Weather Bureau 
whenever conditions that might give rise to 
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them are seen on the weather maps. Although 
they frequently do not materialize or are 
limited to small portions of the alerted dis- 
trict, it is felt that a tornado which is expected 
but doesn’t come through is less damaging 
than one that occurs without advance warning. 

It seems that the most memorable weather 
stories are usually ones which have also an 
element of tragedy. To offset the storms, 
floods, tornados, and such that stand out in 
our minds, there is the daily weather picture 
which holds a well-blended mixture of sun- 
shine and rain, heat and cold. It is this back- 
ground that gives the real story of Pittsburgh's 
weather and is of most common interest to 
its residents. 

Among those who have perhaps a bit more 
interest than average, we find the members of 
an organization formed by people from varied 
backgrounds to study and to talk about 
weather as a hobby. This was the Amateur 
Weathermen of Pittsburgh which until early 


No muss, no fuss with 
these handy bags 


this year met monthly at the Buhl Plane- 
tarium to learn and to discuss the effects of 
weather on daily living. At present this 
group has become inactive, but their interest 
in weather is still alive though unorganized. 

In this respect they are like the many Pitts- 
burghers who show their interest in Pitts- 
burgh’s weather by their attention to weather 
broadcasts—two direct from the Weather 
Bureau Office daily—and by their many re- 
quests for weather information, ranging from 
daily forecasts to records of all past weather, 
with many unusual and sometimes impossible 
steps between. 

It all goes to prove that Mark Twain was 
at least half right. In Pittsburgh everybody 
talks about the weather, and Pittsburgh's 
weather seems worth talking about. 
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The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
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Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 
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President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 
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City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 
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